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Vorumegll. # ‘ * * SATURDAYs DECEMBER f4, 1839. Nomeer 15. 
EMILY CHAPMAN, * , a the blissful inheritangg of those who have gone||cellent humor, Me. Bradford,” said Ethily, somewhat piqued 
: before. atithe familiarity of his address ; “ but to answer your quege 
A yy LE OF HUMBLE LIFE. “But, mother, if you have such a source of Sonsolation ||‘ions, weuld require more time than I have now at my dis- 
* ev many AP MAXWELL. ji wh you so wretched? Why is your countenan Hi posal.” So saying, she walked rapidly away ; but the per- 
« Of Cliance or change, off, tet not man complain, : often the index of a broken and agonized spirit?” son addressed, sprung lightly from the steps, and was soon 
Else shat! he never, hever cease to wail ; “Tris for you, — for you, my child, that J weep, and ago-|/at her side again. “ Stop, Emily ; are you returning to my 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain = nize, and pray ; you will soon be left an orphan, in a cold, || mother’s alone, at this time of night? why did you. not take 
eye spingel igh). wibompinr Arh diifeeling world : if you had the education that your fathér|| John, orwone of the other servants with you? either of them 

€ * > ° . - ‘ 

Artjampite, earth itself, to change are doomed ; intended for you, then you would have some defence, in||would have been proud of such a preference.” “ Apd for 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale, -{|yout unprotected state; but Heaven forbid that the dead thal very reason,” said Emily, ‘I chose to come by myself. 
Andgulfs the m@untain’s mighty mass egtombed, should know the sorrows of the living.” — “But, mother, dear|| And now pzrdon me if I say that I think you very impra- 


Aad where ihe Atlante malls; wifeontinenty have bloomed.” - |! mother, Bhave a sure defence, a soul that will always remain ||dent, to leave a crowded ball-room, and stand so long in the 
“Par. voice of merriment ratg ‘Pally through the magnifi- untouched by the degradation that attends extreme poverty,#|/open air with your head uncovered.” “ You are right, but 
éent hall, where beauty, wealth and fashion strove to gather|/a heart, that in its youthful purity I have given unto Him, || wait a moment white fetch my hat; it is unsafe for-you to 
the gandiest flowets, forgetful.alike: of the withering rose||whois a Father to the fatherless, and the widow’s God ¢ apd||go home alone.” .So saying, he turned towards the house. 
and the wintry stérm. The wild notes of music were heard, |/think you, dearest mother, that He, who kimdly watches the||}Emily waited until he was within the door, then darting 
and then scorés of youthful fofms might have been seen, |/falling sparrow, will be less mindful of one who is his by a||through the streets liMi@a flying fawn, was soon at the door 
“threading the mazy dance.” + And cadifit be, that benéath |/holy covenant?” - While Emily talked thus, the mother be-|/of Mrs. B.’s house, “She entered, and proceeded directly to 
the same roof, where beauty, wealth and fashion are hold-|/came more calm, and alinost dared believe that one so pure ||the lady’sapartment. Mrs. B. was reclining on a sofa, pe- 
ing their evening revel, where bright eyes are sparkling with|jand good, woild yet fulfil a higher and happier destiny.|/rusing a book, which she laid aside as Emily entered the 
pleasure, and ruby lips are trembling with smiles, —can it|| Leaning on her daughter's shoulder, she talked and listened,|/room. “Are you just returned ?” Ynquired she. “Yes, 
be, that sorrow has entered here, an unbidden, an unwelcome|jand almost drank in a portion of the hoping, trusting||madam; do you desire my services to-night?” “No, child, 
guest? Yes, sorrow, deep and bitter, — grief, that shuts its}/spirit that animated the soul of Ewiily. ‘‘ Mother,” said the|| you look fatigued, sit down.” Emily obeyed, and the lady 


eyes on the dawning of hope, —is there: not in the miag-||gentle girl, “we have talked long, and it is growing late; I|/continued, “ I Wave always thought you prudent, but I hardly & 


nificent-hall, not jn the heartof the reveller; but still, be-|/had a beauitful dream last night, —I will tell it toyyou, and|/think it proper fog one so young to remain out so late, quite 
neath that roof, and its dwelling place the breast of a humah||then we must say “good night.” I thought that we were at||unprotected.” The quick tear rushed to Emily’s eye, while 
being : — one, perhapsf'too low for highborn sympathy, and}jhome in our dear little cottage at B——, and little Charley}}a glow of injured feeling suffused her cheek. Hersswas not 
too wretched to*heed even the tear of'pity. “Good evening, || was sitting in your lap, and smiling so likegaseraph, as he|/@ spigit that cold beageven the voice of kind solicitude, 
mother,” said a beautiful girl, dressed in the garb of a com-|/used to smile, just before he died, and dear father was walk-|| when it was mingled with aught like distrust ; but Mrs. B. 
mon servant; “Good evening, dear mother; I have put-|jing up and down the garden, and singing, as he was wont,|| was unacquainted with Emily’s history, and was not pre- 
cha8ed some'articles for you, and have walked over, to bring |jyou know; and we were all so tranquil and happy, when||pared to expect a great refinement of feeling from one in 
them.” te the person addressed seemed too much absorbed suddenly a black cloud overspread the sky, and the hoarse|/her situation ; and in this instance, she entirely mistook the 
in her own thoughts; to hear theysalutation. Seated ona thunder rolled heavily over our heads, and the red lightning|jmature of her emotions, and continued More harshly, “1 
low stool, with her head resting on, her hand, the mother|| played over our garden of flowers, till they all lay scorched |/have never denied you any pleasure, and if I require orderly 
gazed on the dying einbers, a8 though she would read her and seared ; then, methought, father #hatched little Charles||and discreet condact fromghose under my cate, still, I think 
fate in their fitfal glow. from your arms, and disappeared ; then we were left all|/the demand too reasonable to excite anger.” The color re- 

“Comepmother,” said the girf, a tear trembling in either|/alone in a dark, drear wilderness, and the cloud grew blacker||ceded from Emily’s cheek, and it was some moments before 
eye, “speak to me.” And she knelt, and laid a small bun-|jand blacker, and’ the thunder rolled heavier than before. I||she could answer, but when she did so, the sweet expression 
dlé on her mother’s knee: the sorrow-stricken being then, || vas terrified and distracted, and thought that you were dying|/of her countenance at once convicted the lady of injusfice. 
for tH first time, became constious that she was not alone,||in my arms; when suddenly a new spirit possessed me, I||* I might have spared myself the pain of having you speak 
was ‘no longer myself, for a gigantic strength came over me,/||thus, had J told you that J have been to visit a dear friend 
and I lifted you from the ground, as though you had been|/who is greatly afflicted, and was not aware of the lateness of 
buta feather ; then I turned to see the cloud, but it was||the hour.” Mrs. B. was much moved; she loved Emily, 
though as yet she did not fully understand and appreciate 
her worth ; but even to a casual observer Emily possessed a 
thousand beautifuf’traits of character, a noble decision, a 
constant dignity. of manners, acded to.a fulness of candor, 
that scorned the very appearance of duplicity. These sprung 
from a pure and elevated mind, and shed a moral grandeur 
over all her actions; yet there was blended with these loftier 
principles, such softness and delicacy, such deep and ardent 
feeling, that one could not but feel that hers was a soul re- 
plete with the highest sentiments of morality,,over which re+ 
ligion had @MBt a benign and beantifal lustre. We have be: 
fore said that Mrs. B. loved her, and now she hastened 
to make amends ‘for what she considered undue severity, 


slowly raised her eyes, then clasped the girl to her bosom, 
while a torrent of tears fell on the fair forehead and neck 


of her child. 
“Emily, my love, I cannot take these things: your wages drawn asid@ like a curtain, and behind its massy folds, a face 


are hardly sufficient dor youf own wants; perhaps I may of ‘ineffable brightness shone forth, and so sweetly did it 
soon be able to do something myself, though at present my |/smie on me, that Tystarted and awoke, singing, 

mistress assuresme that she only keeps me from a motive ‘ Behind a frowningirovidence, 

of charity." He hides a ontting face.’ 

A deep and burning blash overspread the fine features || Was it not a beautiful dream, dear mother?” «Yes, beau- 
of Emily? & Mother,” said she, “don’t, I entreat you, don’t||tifalindeed ; Heaven grant that it may not be the precursor 
gay Mistress ; I ean bear to do anything myself, to crouch|/of your death.” ‘Dear mother, how can you be so fearful! 
and wipe the dust from the feet of fools: to be the menial, whether in life or in death, we know that brighter scenes 
the slave of those who, but for their wealth, would be|/awdit us, when this dark cloud’ has rolled’ away: and this 

anted idiots; I can do all thisyif by any means I may|/shotld make us happy; andnow, your blessing,” continued 
support my mother ; and’still, amid all my humiliation, my Emly, kneeling beside her mother, who laid a trembling 
heart would’ swell with a proud consciousnes#of my own||hani on her daughter’s head, and said, with a faltering voice, 
superiority. But to see yot, my mother, who was once re- “¢ Agthy mother blesses theé) my child, so will God bless thee, 
Spected as a superior being, whom J] still love as an angel, nowand forever.’ In the pious wish to console and en- 


fo see you thus degraded, it is too much!# and the noble|jcoumge ber mother, Emily had suffered several hours to 
girl burst into tears. unheeded by, and now, as she stepped into the hushe > left the apartment. 

« Alas !"my Emily, you judge me wrong, if you think'that ||an et street, she was startled by hearing the hour of|} The-clock had long Since told the hour of twelve, but stilt 
pride has any longer a dwelling place with me. No! my |jelevin chiming from a distant clock. Sarely,"' rid che,|| Emily retained her seat beside a small table in her own room. 
glory has departed from me, and the hand of God is upon anemscionsly speaking aloud, ‘this ¥$ not a very proper||One hand hung listlessly by her side, while the other rested on 
me; but oh Phappy, thrice happy, shall_I be, if by this||hourfor me-to be out alone. bot I am in the path of ¢ at ja book, which, though closed, still seemed to-rivet her atten- 
abasement, 1 arm'so chastened and purified, ‘as at last to be|jand feel + avy for almost any encounter.) “Quite iejjition. “At last, a firm resolv@y started from the chaos of 

|trepi!” said a vdlee close beSide her. ,Emily turned, and||thoughts ‘iim whieh she wassabsorbed. “Yes!” she ex- 

* With the beautiful poetry of the writer of the following tale, out|/on tle front steps of the large mansion, whose humbler door||claitiied, halfalond, “ Im not entirély ignorant ; I have a 
readers are fagailiar, «They will te convinced, om 8 pernenl, thet ke Js just qditted, saw an elegant form, which she did not||good knowledge | common branches of education; I 
Sn tp ened ods of Se GME REA cot . recogmize, but the person continued to address can easily ; yself in these, and perhaps Jearn some: 
poetical con " The tale was furnished us by a mutual friend, eft « y is this, Emily, that you are not only a night thing more ; though I shall not be able to make much out of 
with the information that it lias been printed, but only in an eastern || walker, but go about the streets, mumbling to yourself, like}|these old French , withont an instrdttor, but I will 
paper, which is now discontinued. — the Witeh of Endor.” ‘I am giad that you are in such ex-’/begin, and trust Providence for success.” And, committing 
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your kind heart to run “you into useless dagger/’ So say- 
ing, she proffered her hand, which Emily pressed to liér lips, 















Wei yY MAGABIND, 


“Emily,” said she, “you are a good girl, but do notibuffer 
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- attack, she saw Charles sink into a sweet and quiet slumber, 
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bation of his mother, acted as her instructor ; this was tohims 
new and pleasurable task, for apart from the deep interest he 
felt in his lovely pupil, there was a pleasant consciogsness oj 
acting nobly and generously by one who was fitted by nature 
for any situation, however elevated. Charles felt this, and 
was prepared to rejoice at her rapid improvement. 

Months passed thus happily away, when late one after- 
noom, as Emily was pacing the piazza with her book, she saw 
Charles standing by the garden gate, and gazing on a min- 
iature which he held in his hand. _ She was turning instiget- 
tively away, when he perceived her, hastily closed the z. 
and mounted the piazza; “ Emily,” said he, “look on the 


herself (o the care of her heavenly Father, Emily was soon 
wrapped in a refreshing sleep. Not so, Charles Bradford : 
tie, two, three, and then the “cock’s shrill clarion, and the 
echoing horn,” reminded the revellers that thegg is a season 
for rest. Charles did not wait till the last cloak was en- 
sconced in a carriage, but was among the first who departed. 
For the last two hours of the ball, h¢,pad suffered a yiolent 
pain in the head, accémpanied by violent shiverings, $0 that 
he was obliged to keep his seat, much to the discomfitare of 
Miss Clara C——, who was anxious to have it known that 
she would dante with no one else. The morning was far 
a:lvanced, when Emily was summoned to attend Mrs. B. mn the 
On enteging the apaftment, she was surprised to find that|/image of my only sister, agd tell me if she was not beautiful.’ 
y pale with terror, and exhibiting the greatest agitation “Yes,” replied she, “too beautiful for earth ; but where 
and distress. “Emily,” said she, “ Charless sickpdreadful| isshe? Ifave never heard you speak of her before.” “She 
sick. I was awakened this morning by shrieks coming from heaven,’ said Charles, devoutly, “she died nearly,three 
his apariment, and hastening to his bed, I found him Jabor-|/years ago, and poor mother has never been herself since. 
ing under a violent attack of fever, and atterly delirious,|/She says that you remind her of dear Bell every day j and 
John has returned with the physician; we shall need all||certainly,” eontinued he, glancing ftom Emily to the minia- 
your courage, Emily, for I am almost as frantie as poor||fare, “there is a great resemblance. I had a strange fanity, 
Charles himself.” “Do not think of going to him again,||when Iwas sick, that you was may Sister Isabel, and when- 
dear Mrs. B.,” said Emily, “until you are perfectty céilm. ever you left the room I felt pained and anxious until the 
Every thing shall be done, only trust to me, and compose ||door reopened, and my angel sister would again Ait before 
yourself. So saying, she left the room, and went to the|}me. .Dear Bell! why did she die, I loved her toMidolatry.”’ 
apartment occupied by Charles. The physician met her in|} Do you know,” said Emily, “ that it is a crime to love any 
the door, “How is he?” inquired she, in a voice tremu-||earthly being to idolatry?” “Yes,” said Charles, and he 
lous with anxiety. ‘A very violent attack, though I hope||sighed deeply, as he thought, “then I am again guilty in 
that if will not prove fatal.”’—“ But you think bim danger-||the sight of heaven.” Hours passed away while Charles 
ous?” said Emily, turningpale. “ dangerous, because||recounted many scenes of boyish days, and dwelt long and 
in his present state of delirium he utt@tly refuses to take any ae on the memory of his departed sister. At last, sud- 
thing. If you, my good girl, can persuade him to take the/|denly changing the subject,“ Emily,” said he, “do you know 
medicine which I have left, there will be some chance for his|| why Mrs. Carver was closeted so long with my mother, this 
recovery.” Emily took the cup, and approached the bed:||morning?” “I!” replied Emily, looking up with astonish- 
«Mr. Bradford,” said she. Charles regarded her with a||ment, “how should I knew?” “But Zdo,” continued he, 
childish stare, and then repeated, “Mr. Bradford !— yes, my||impatiently, “and I sappose you know that I am to be mar- 
name is Bradford, but who are you? OW I remember,||ried to that simperifig Clara Carver.” “TI have heard that 
now,” continued he, with evident dread, “you told me to|/you werejintended for each other,” said Emily, looking as 
put on my hat, and because I did not, you beat my head|/though she thought him insane. “Yes, if I might judge 
with firebrands.” “ Yes,” said-Emily, “and now you must/|from appearances, I should think tnat we were fore-ordained 
take this.” And like a frightened child, Charles took the cup, || fur each otherg you look astonished, but you would not, did 
and drained it, to the last-drop. e physician smiled, and||/you know how this affair has been pushed, and expected, 
saying that he should not be afraid to trust his patient with||and agreed upon. But Emily, if you wish to love ayother, 
such a nurse, lefi the house. Emily was now consigned to|/do not have it distinctly understood for fifty years before- 
days of weariness and toil, and to long nights of anxiety|}hand, that you are intended for each other. I suppose that 
and watching. er whole time was divided between the/| Mrs. Carver has fixed the wedding day, so hold yourself in 
suffering Chatles, who refused to tak@ medicine from other||readiness to receive my bride elect.” “I shall not have 
hands, and his distressed mother, who from the first hadj/that pleasure,” repliéd Emily, coloring deeply. “Why? 
been not only unable to assist Emily, but depended of her||you are not going away?” “Your mother has been so kind 
for consolation and hope. And the noble girl found that her||as to procure me the situation-of assistant in a distant semi- 
resolution and strength of mind, were suffering a painful||nary, and'I leave here to-morrow morning.” “ Why do you 
test. Amid all her anxious solicitude for others, there was||go so soon? or rather, why do you go at all? You must 
stilla constant and feverish anxiety, on account of her own|/not leave us, Emily; indeed, you must not, I am sure that 
dear mother. It was, therefore, with feelings almost amouht-||my mother does not desire it.” “So she tells me, but she 
ing to ecstacy, that one evening, about a fortnight afier the|| knows that it is for my interest, and I am under the deepest 
obligation both to her and to yourself; I can never repay 
and stationing one of the servants beside the bed, she went||such disinterested kindness ;” and the grateful®girl tumed 
forth to seek her mother ; the calm evening air revived her, ||away her eyes, which were suffused with tears. Charles re- 
and she wept, though she knew not why ;*but suddenly recol-'|garded her for a moment, with mingled feelings of sym- 
lecting that it was not for her to indulge in such weakness, ||pathy and affection, thengeating himself by her side he 
she brushed the tear from her eye, and with an assumed whispered something in her ear, that was both new and 
cheerfulness entered her mother’s room. astounding; and again and again did he repeat that tale, 
"Pleasure, in its fleetness, has been likened to the borealis, ||ere she seemed to comprehend his meaning ; but at last the 
the rainbow, and the snow-fal] in the river, but hope without||deep glow which had spread over every feature of her lwely 
any source of assurance, is more evanescent than these, and face, faded into an e sion of calm and noble-misded 
its flickering flame serves but to render surrounding dark-||dignity. ‘If what you Say is true,” said she, “the somer 
ness more visible; Emily knew this, and theréf@re was not||[ leave this place, the better ; for never will I be guily of 
disappointed to find her mother quite as dejected as eVer.|/such base ingratitude, as to return your misplaced affecion. 
It was again her task to meet andcombaf new discourage-|/I am acquainted with your mother’s wish that her only son 
ment$ again to point forward to. brighter scenes, to sheer, | should be united to a person equal in rank and. fortuse to 
console and encourage ; and again was she rewarded by see-|/himself, and never,”’ continued she, “ will I stand ir the 
ing he@mother's placid smile and — eye. way of such an alliance.” . “ But have J not a right,” said 
Charles slept long, and when he aWoke, found Emily be-}(Charles, in a tone of vexation and disappointment, * hive I 
side his bed; the calm expression of Wis countenance at once||not a right to make my own choice in a subject, on Wich 
assured her that reason had returned, bat it was not until||depends.*!! the happiness of my life? “Yes, undoubidly ; 
the physician had pronounged him out of danger, that she|/I do not question your right to act as you please ; but by the 
dared communicate the’ joyful tidings to. his mother, right, I refuse to thwar,the fond expectations of your 
now came a season for re jon and study. Mrs.B. lent mother. And now,” continued Emily, in a sofened 
able to spend some part of each day ia the sick room, though/tone, “let me entreat youmefer to menti@n this subject more 
Charles, with the'gharacteristic. incensistency of a sickjper- and I will love you with the pure, confiding affection of a 
son, declared that he should not recover, if Emily did not'|sister ; for never shalld forget, that you have acied 
retain her station beside his bed. Spring now departed,||me the part of a generous, affectionate brother.” | 
and the balmy air of Jane was bringi g new life and health||turned towards the house. Charles made no effi 


to the invalid Charles; he had 





























































Emily’s resolation to acquire learning, and with the appro-"'stunned and overwhelmed, by the violence of such ajblow- |i were she of noble origin, and had 
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By the kindness and getiefosity of Mrs. B., Emily was not 
onlyvable to procure every comfort requisite for her journey, 
bat was also able to procu#® her mother a situation as boarder 
in a pleasant and highly respectable family. She had now 
almost attained the highest point of her ambition. She had 
made her only parent comfortable and happy. She had 
borne the blasts of adverse fortune, with that unflinching 
courage, which only belongs toa mind that, next to God, 
depends on itself. She had seen her mother redaged to a 
state of the most abject poverty, sick, distressed and Wretch- 
ed, and thOfgh she could nt take “r@infore@ment from 

ope,”’ she took “resolution from despair,” and mighty ip. 
deedmust B® the barrier, that could withstand the energy of 
such a mind ; she passed through the fié¥y ordeaf of afffic- 
tion unflinching, and she cadie forth unséiithed. And 
now, when she saw her mothér surroand@d. by’every @m- 
fort, when she saw the smile of h@ppiness again irradiating 
those features so long pale and waf with sickness and sore 
row, — it was then that the pent tide of feeling burst forth ; 
and throwing herself on ber mother’s neck, Emily repaid 
with interest those tears, which had Jong since been shed 

pon her own. Different indeed were the fountains from 


whence those teargehad gushed ; one ffm a heart seared 


and desolate, wringing out its last@rop of bitterness, —the 
other, from the: well spring of joy, sending forth its lucid 
tokens of deep, but unutterablethankfulness. 

“I think that we are growing rather dull,” said Mrs. B., 
seating herself at the breakfast table with her son, who for 
the last hour, had maintatned a profound ‘silence; “you 
seem to feel Emijy’s absenge nearly as much as: myself.” 
Charles sweetened his coffee again, though he had already 
used a dozen lumps of sugar for the same purpose. “ Yes,” 
said he, trying to speak carelessly, “it is dull to»be so 
nearly alone. Have you written to Emily yet?” “No, 
but I had a letter from her last evening.” “Did you? — 
and did she mention my—— I mean. did she say any thing 
about —— ber new situation?” “ Yes, and she desired her 
fegards to you: but you can read the letter yourself, if you 
choose.” “Regards !—are you sur@that she said regards!” 
exclaimed Charles, as he took the letter from his mother’s 
hands, —then muttering to himself, “Yes; here it is, ‘My 
kind regards to Mr. Bradford.’ Regards! and Mr. Bradford! 
Why could she not have said, ‘ My love to Charles??? —He 
turned the letter over and over again, hoping “to find his 
name with a dearerenotice, but in vain, and he threw it 
down in vexation. Mrs. B. again broke silence: “Charles, 
[ think that you are rather deficient in, partébular attention to 
Miss Clara Carver.” — The Ides of March have eome, thought 
Charles ; he was unprepared for such an attack, but he sum- 
moned courage to answer. “ Indeed, dear mother, J thought 
that we were rather zoo particular in our attentions to edch 
other.” E do not complaingof Clara,” replied the @ady ; 
‘but you seldom go there, and the world begin to talk ef 
such indifference towards your intended wife.” “ But, dear 
mother, what need to kill me with her presence, because She 
is my intended wife? There is no necessity for my going 
there, since Mrs. Carver is always bringing Clara here ; you 
know, that whether I am at home or abroad, at the church or 
the party, Clara is always either placed directly before my 
eyes, or dangling at my arm; however de e fog that 
sutrounds me, Mrs. Carver takes care that I do nut lose sight 
of my polar star.” ‘ For shame, Charles!” s&i@ Mrs. B., 
vainly endeavoring to suppress a laugh, “are you nét 
ashamed to speak thus of the Carvers?” «No! I disliked 
them even in the days of my boyhood; and now, to,their 
own dlvors will I lay the sin of detesting them. What a con- 
trast between Clara Carver and*“—— “And who?” said” 
his mother,@mpatiently. “ Any sensible girl; we will say — 
Emily.” “Oh, Emily,” said Mes. B.,.‘is very different from 
almost any other person ; we must not expect to find one like 
her, at every tagn ; I am’ sure, Clara is a, very inoffensive 


person.” “But, dear mother, I do not want an inoffensige * 


wife; any fool be. inoffensive. But you say; that one 
cannot expect to find such a person as Emily, at every turn ; 
why, then, since I have found so rare an exotic, swithout 
turning at all, why not secure her to. myself??  “ What do 
you mean, Chafles!” said Mrs. B., in amiazement; “you 
cannot be so mad, as to think of marryimg a portionless 
girl?” “A poriionless girl, dear mother !— portiopless, 
Emily may be, in the poor pitiable dross which we call 
wealth; but in every other respect, yourself will acknowl- 


$ 
deain jj edge that she is a gem of inestimable wo! it Yes?’ said 
‘Bcquainted with'|her, but sat with his head leaning on his hands, as thotgh||the lady, “I know that Emily is a “fl character ; and. 


sufficient to justify 
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dignity scorns its objécts of disgust, and chooses those of its) a A , Dec. 5, 1839. 
affection. — Every mind has its affections, strong and in-|| To the editors of the Boston Weekly Magazine : ‘ 
Separaple from its nature — its indefinable powers of reflee-// GenTLeman, — From your having occasionally published 
tion and reasoning, and its wonderful faculty of memory ;|| several interesting pieces of verse from “ The Coronal,” Tam 
but these attributes are possessed in different degrees — one|| induced ea you the following, from a similar manuscript 
“he in ope quality and one in another, periodical read at the lyceum of this village. The paper we 
ad is also*very dependent for jts developemefit upon||call the “A Intelligencer.” If you are pleased with 
accidental circumstances, and especially upon its early eda-/| the enclosed extract, Jou may expectoothérs. 8.3. W.T. 
cation. Many ofits most important decisions are formed 
from the influence of principles and impressions imbibed and 
ived during “ts Spring time, or when jo its unformed 





































































such a choice, there is no one that { would sooner select for 
your wife; but Charles, your estate is pot sufficientlydarge, 
to establish you in the style offjmagnificence that I desire, 
without a handsome dowry from your wife.” ‘Thank you, 
dear mother, for your solicitude in mY behalf; but if you 
value my happiness, leave wealth’and magnificence to those 
who value them, and give me one who is of herself a fortune, 
who has proved her price to be beyond rubies.” 

It was late ‘in autumn, one of those clear bright days, 
which at that season of the year is often the precursor of 
storins ag@ cold Emily bad just fioished aieu@r to ik 





















THE JOYS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


mother. and walked forth to enjoy the beauties of the closing |/state. Originally, like the unquarried stone, its shape and e Ler gallants talk of wit and wine, 
day. An expression of calin satisfaction sat omjher beautiful |/form depend very much, if nowgentirely, upon the circum- Of bails and gay attire, 
countenance. She had thus far acquitted herself with fidel-|/stances which*fashion it. These are generally Beyond its|| @ pememinn ene ties ’ 

control. The mind does not choose to be in these circum- . Pav on eteenng etenire: % - 


ity in* her = situation, @nd was conscious of possessing 
th@ love and esteem of hem new associates, “I am now 
able to support my dear mother,” said she, “and I ought to 
abe perfectly happy ; afid I will!” she exclaimed, dashing a 
tear from® her eye, “{ have acted right! He will marry 
some one else ; then he, at least, will be happy. ”With these 
reflections Emily pursued" het walk, when suddenly¥stop- 
ping, and placing her hand over hereyes, as a screen from the 
setting sun, “’Tigghe!”’ she exclaim “Tam sure that it 
is he.’ And Charles Bradford, dismounting from his horse, 
and leaping over the sfile, was at her side. “Charles! dear 
Charles?” she involuntarily exclaimed. “Emily, my life — 
my love,” said hej kissing'the hand that was clasped in his. 
Emily saddenlygrecollected fierself, and withdrawing her 
hand, “ Pray come into the-hoase, Mr. Bradford,” said she. 
“No! no!” exclaimed Charles, “I will hayeno Mr. Bradford- 
ing now: read this, dearest, and then say if you, cruel as you||sary in order to convince and move his mind. 
are, will not sign my reprieve.” Emily took from his hand|/ Reflection on the different degrees of mental faculty pos- 
a letter from Mrs. B., which she read with no less surprise |/sessed by men, would have a happy tendency to allay that 
than pleasure. “I believe,” said that lady, in conclusion, ||haaghty pride which looks with scorn upon inferiors in in- 
“that you mast some back and be-my daughter for aye. —}itellectual attainments and mental power. It would lead us 
,We have almost. died of the horrors, since you leftyms; ||to inquire into the cause of our own “supposed or real supe- 
Charles loves you, sodo 1; then, come home, dear, and we|/riority, and of our brother’s inferiority. And although in 
will have a wedding, and to’ please you andCharles, I will) in some instances, nay, in many, we should find a personal 
invite all the Carvers. » || faalt at the base of a present inferiority, yet in a vast numé 
* Am I not happy &” ‘said Charles, as Emily finished this||ber of instances we should discover an indebtedness to facts 
affectionate letter; “and noy I wish to tell you, that we|/and circumstances above our control for our own superiority, 
have detected you, in such a piece of hypocrisy. You wished |/and many things to soften our views of another’s culpability. 
us to think, that you were a water nymph, or some other|/ Just views on these points would lead us to administer a cor- 
kind of @*faity, but this note has led to your discovery ;”|\dial where oftentimes we plunge a dagger — to throw a man- 
and he handed her a note which | had written and directed |/tle of mercy over what we delight to expose and condemn 
to her mother, but in the hurry f her departure, had fett| with unfeeling ridicule and burning contempt. True eed 
with some bovks on Mrs. B.’s dgessing table. “My mother,” ||!osophy dictates mercy, charity andgliberality ; it is mild, | 
continued Charles, “ was quite as much puzzled as myself,||/bland and gentle, for whil@ it discovers the weakness and 
to know how “ Mrs. Chapman, No. 3 —— Street,” came to||ignorance of others, it also teaches man to know himself ; 
be Emily’s dear mother. So [ put on my hat and watked|:and who, knowing himself, can be unmerciful to another! 
? boldly thither, and there found a lady, who was at first dis- : ; D. w. 
posed to keep your secret, buwat last confessed herself; then || Boston, Nov., 1839. 
I went home and reported my discoveries to my mother, who 
proceeded to make this mysterious lady a call ; but what was sun qutind ien-atietant. 
her surprise to find in her a dear, but long lost friend. They 4 
could not think of parting again, so your dear mother is now Tu London correspondent of the Uniied States Gazette 
at our house, and I think that she loves me better than you thas dese ae Queen Victoria : 3 
do.” “Undoubtedly,” said Emily, smiling. The Queen s mouth is her most striking defect ; the short 
‘ « & iegisce . upper Jip can only"be closed over the projecting teeth by an 
effort, which it is unpleasant"¥o behold. Eyes prominent 
but inexpressive, and, to borrow a sentence from one of her 
loyal subjects, (editor of the London Times.) “she has the’ 
mournful vacuity of the Guelph face in perfection.” Her! 
ast 5 bust is exceedingly fine, but the symmetry of the figure is 
——————————— defective, as she appears much taller, in proportion, sitting, 
a than when upon her feet. The ears are so remarkably large 
AN ARGUMENT FOR, LIBERALITY. as to cA mE A as @as observed by the artist who! 
executed the bust. Her feet and hands are rather pretty. 
Educated for the high station she fills, her natural powers 
have been drawn out to their utmost tension. Yet, to judge 
from many of her acts, they are nothing extraordinary. Ob- 
stinate to a proverb, and vageillating in her attachments, her 
r is now less if her confidence than her maids of hon- 
or; a German woman, the Baroness Lehzen, near sixty 
years old, being first confidante, and @xercises over her an|| Wolsey who, as is well known, was the son of a butcher, re- 
almost unbounded influence. In fine, “Victoria” might ceived no heartier congratulati@ns on his cardinal’s hat than 
have done very well in a lower station but nature: né those which his jester offered him. “Thank heaven! you 
intended her for apy thing great. The accident of birt are a’cardinal,” said the jester, “now I have nothing more 
placed her on the e of England. With a good ministry, ||to desire than, to see you pope.” The cardinal inquired of 
will go on well—for the monarch of these realms is little| hit*his reasons for thi wish. “ Why,”*said he, “St. Peter 
often contain the same simples, but in different proportions than gilded puppet. She leans decidedly to the||was @ fisherman, and he therefore ordained fasts, that fish 
and quantities. —Every mind is composed of the same in-|/liberal side ; but as yet, pleasure and the trappings of State,||might fetch a better price ; now’ your eminence being a 
tangible, ethereal, mysterious substance, —- Every mind pos-||to whieh may now be added, the prospect of a husband, are|| butcher bred, would, of course, abolish fasts, and command 
“sesses the godlike attfibate of, volition, and with conscious more to her than the welfare and happiness of the people. {jus to eat meat, that your trade might flourish.” 


T value not this outward show, 
*Tis nothing, in my view: 

Give me a heart that [ can know 
Is ever kind and true. 


stances, it is placed there without any choice given od 
sent gained, and this is the fact in every case in the earliest 
periods of life. , 

How foolish, in view/Of these facts, is it to be angry with 
ogr brother, because he differs in opinion from ourselves! 
How unkind, to impugn the motives of theoretic opponents ! 
to crush them under a charge of bypocrisy or wilfut blind- 
jness, because they cannot discover wiiat to us is hardly a de 
gree fi being self-evident. That a point is easily dis: 
coverable to us, that we find it pleasant and easy to embrage 
it when discovered, is no*reason why it should be so to 
another; nay, it may be the reason why he does not see its 
trath ; for principles the opposite of those which most strongl y 
influence us may govern him, so that a far greater degree 
of evidenceand a greater pungency of conviction are neces- 


And then again, let others prate 
Of music, if you please — 
The pleasure singing will create, e 
S When in a grove of trees. _ 


Still nought can happiness inspire — 
Bliss exquisite bestow, 

Or make the heaven I require 
Like Friendship. - This I know. 


The thoughts of those we love so dear, 
When on our dying bed, 


Will calm our ev’ry fear, 
willie for us are shed. 

°*Tis sweet to live with cherish’d friends, 
To be by them approved ; 


And when at length existencgends; 
To die by them beloved. 





Then. those dear friends whom we can trust — 
Know there are but few — 
‘o them while life remains we must + 
Befever kind and true. a.m. 
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DECEINE OMMWEGETATION IN LAPLAND. ~ 

Tue London Atheneum for May 18, contains a letter from 
a correspondent ii Sweden, who accompanied the Freitch 
savans on their scientific tour to Lapland. He states some 
interesting facts relating to the change which had been ef- 
fected in that climate within a few years. Ithas long been } 
believed that vegetation in the northern parts of Lapland 
is constantly on the deéfine ; and large tracts of land are 
found under the lee of the mountains, formerly covered with 
fir woods, where now only stumps and rotten roots of fir 
wees, with a miserable birch, are to be seen. But no where 
is this decline so perceptible as in the neighborhood of Kan- 
tokeim ; where, formerly, perhaps only a century agu, a for- 
est of Scotch fir flourished, the whole length of the Alien 
river, a distance of seventy-two miles, nothing is now to be 
seen but a few miserable mountain birch, which every year 
threatens to destroy. The writer adds, that om,comparing 
this phenomenon with the experience of the successive de- 
c of the fir in Tornes Lapland, it must be admitted as 
@ fact, that vegetation js on the decline in the higher uorth- 
ern regions ; and the question will then be, how this phe- 
nomenon can be accounted for? Is it to be attributed to 
local causes, or to the great increase of ice in the polar re- 
gions} the cause of which mst again be looked for in some 
great cosmographical change in the globe. If this: decline 
of vegetation continues, the high northern regions will, in a 
few cent , become uninhabitable, and the northern part 
of Norway will be in danger of being frozen up in. the same 
way as history narratesof Greenland. ‘4 


Wotsey anp nis “ Foon.” — Among the cardinals who are 
recorded as having,kept fouls, Wolsey must not b# forgot- 
ten; and he would seem to have good cause to repent of 
having disobeyed ia this respect the ordinances of the church. 








4 Who is that beautiful lady?” said a country cousin to 
a_city beau, as Emily crossed the street, in company with 
her mothery and Mrs. B., “That young lady? Oh, that is 
whe celebrated Mrs. Charles Bradford.” , 






















“ ~ Original. * 





Human minds, like human countenances, are marked by 
widely different and infinitely varying features. Dame Na- 
‘re seems to hifive taxed her ingenuity in the formation of 
ttioulds of every variation of stamp in which to cast her sons. 
As no two of her inanimate Recductionstean claim a Pet 
sitnilitude of form and make, so neither can two minds claim 
a perfect afffhity, but each possesses characteristics peculiar 
to itself,and “distinet from all. others. This is not because 
the inherent qualities of mind are different in kind in indi- 
viduals, but because these qualities are possessed in different 
degfees, like the various compounds of the apothecary, which 
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A PATRIOTIC ODE,—PART II." 
(Written for an anniversary.) 
BY WILSON FLAGG,. 





Original. bd 





I. 

Wues our fathers resolved for their country to die, 

Not a light in their figmament shone ; be " 
But the day-star of Liberty rose in the sky, 

When they went forth to combat alone ! 
Though few were their numbers, their spirits were bold, 

And they feared riot the strength of the foe ; 
Nor their fortitude shrank, nor their ardor grew cold, Py 

While their life-blood continued to flow. 


. Il. 
©’ The courage and wisdom that gave them success, ° 

Sprang up in the hearts of the brave; 

They cared not for death, if but freedom could bless 
Their hopes, when they sank to the grave. « 

With the sword of the righteous, and faitli for their shield, 
They abandoned the joys of their youth ; 

And the spoils and the glory they brought from the field, 
Were the triumph of justice and truth! , 


« Tif. 
The blessing of sages attended their dead ; ® 
No gift of false honors arrayed them ; 
Their blood like the blood of the martyrs was shed, 
And hallowed the spot where we laid them! 
Their hopes were all crowned and their victory won, 
And the power of the tyrant laid low ; 
And their children they blessed, whén the brave work was done, 
With a triusmph for Liberty’s foe! 


° eater rNO iy volume of the Magazine. 





PHYSIOGNOMICAL REMARKS.—BY QUIZNUNC, 
» Original. 





































A CHAPTER ON MOUTHS AND CHINS. 


Tuere is not in all nature a more curious provision for a 
“wofold purpose than that which we may find’in the mouth 
of the human creature. The teeth, for example, were evi- 
dently intended for biting and grinding one’s food ; but na- 
ture, per¢eiving that they might be made to answer equally 
well for laughing, has placed the hialidsomest teeth in ffont, 
that while one is partaking of the bounties of a friend’s table, 
he may grin pleasantly and thankfully upon his host. It is 
indeed a curious subject of attention for the philosopher and 
the student of nature's works, to observe how admirably the 
teeth are made to serve the double purpose of grinning and 
mastication. fn the next place, the lips were evidently de- 
signed for assisting in the businesS*of mastication ; but they 
likewise serve equally well for bestowing that salutation 
with which Judas betrayed his master. Let the student of 
nature watch the gesticulations of a man’s face, while em- 
ployed.in bestowing kisses upon a child, when he allows 
these facial instruments their fall play. See how elegantly 
the lips, obedient to the parpose for which they were de- 
signed, will pucker and contract just when about to give a 
smack ; and then immediately afierwards, in order to afford 
the teeth am ‘opportunity for displaying their charms, see 
how widely the" lips will dilate, and what ,an’ exquisite grin 
will be displayed by the inside of the mouth! Let him 
watch this alternate expansion and contraction, of the lips, 
for about five minutes, and how will he himself grin with 
admiration at this curious contrivance of nature! 

The mouth and the chin are the ‘subject of my present dis- 
quisition, with incidental retiarks upon the teethy The 
mouth is usually placed in the middle of the lower part of 
face, just above the chin, and just below the tip of the nose. 
But nature, who delights in diversifying her works, some- 
times varies the situation of the mouth, by removing it a 
little on one side, and elevating it into the middle of the lower 
part of the cheek, in the usual place for the dimple. There 
are hutnan faces which were manifestly intended by natare 
as likenesses of different kinds of animals, as every one’s 
observation will perceive. Such faces as I have just men- 
tioned, with the mouth elegantly slid up into the place’ of 
one’s dimples, were undoubtedly intended to represent that 
noble animal that swims th@ seas, called a halibut, or that 
lesser fish, surnamed the flounder. Again, I have no doubt, 

for nothing isincredible in this filfcnbtogica! and animal magi- 
cul age, that people whose faces tesembleghat.of the floander 
or the halibut, will be found to possess the scornful disposition 
of the latter fish, of which the following anecdote is related. 

On a certain occasion,"the fishes of the sea having as- 
sembled together to celebrate an anniversary of Neptune, or 
a birthday of one of the Nereids, afier being considerably 


a * 


cussion respecting the comparative beauty of the finny tribes. 
Some declared for the mackerel, others for the salmoy, some 
for the gold-fish and purple mullet, others for the ee! and the 
flounder ; some declared for the grubby, and others for the 
crab and the lobster. Finally, it was agreed to settle the 
question by putting it to vore. The vote was taken and de- 
clared in favor of the herring. When the old halibut heard 
this decision, with the utmost expression of scorn he ex- 
elaimed, “ The.Herring!”’ and twisted his mouth so far one 
side in malting the exclamation, that it has remained fixBd 
in that position éver since. 

In a perfectly symmetrical face, the partition between the 
nostrils cOmes directly over the dividing spaee between the 
two upper fgont teeth. This perfect symmetry is, however, 

lways found, even in the most beautiful faces. In nine 
ee out of ten, likewise, the nouth is a little more elevated 
in one corner than the other, and in many the mouth slightly 
inclines to one side. The tip of thegnose generally follows 
this bent, and when it is considerably twisted, it beautif 
reminds one of acat in the act of whirling round after ber 
tail. This nasal twisting, in elderly people, is often. the 
effect of snuff-taking, when one is in the habit of always put- 
ling the snuff into the same nostril. It is sometimes the 
consequence of a partial paralysis. In young able it is 
probably produced by the same.cause which produced the 
twist in the face of the halibut. 

There is a great difference in the size, as well as the struc- 
ture of mouths. It has always been a subject of dispute, 
whether a large or a small mouth be more favorable to 


beauty. »This is equivalent to asking whether a deformity; 


which consists in varying to one or the other of two extremes, 
is most favorable to beauty. The question ought to be, which 
are the ugliest, the large or the small mouths; since eVery, 
approximation to monstrosity, whether of greatness of little-| 
ness, is a deformity. But there is not much wisdom in the 
question, even when thus modified, since the large or the} 
small mouth will be the ugliest, that approaches nearest the 
extreme of monstrosity. The difficulty lies in ascertaining) 
the true medium, for in the medium, as proportioned to the 
other features, lies the beauty of the mouth, in all that re- 
lates to size. 

One writer says that the mouth ought to be a little longer! 
than the breadth of the nostrils, and that a smaller one is 
less free and eloquent in its motions. When the mouth is! 
wide, the eyes near together, and the forehead broad, the) 
whole face invariably resembles that of a monkey. It is| 
therefore, very unadvisable to haye all such features in com-| 
bination. Monkeys are not supposed to have broad fore- 
heads ; but the breadth of this feature in them is apparently, 
greater, in proportion to the width between the eyes, than in| 
the human subject. Their organs of imitation which give} 
breadth to the forehead, are probably more widely developed 
than those of mankind!! Others assert that the width of 
the mouth ought to be the same as that between the two 
angles of the eye. This'seems to be the best rule,of propor. 
tion that can be given. The mouths of those female ex- 
quisites, however, which ‘are painted to illustrate the fash-| 
ions, are no longer than the pupil of the eye, and are evi-| 
dently made to correspond with their waists. 

Large mouths are frequently said to be the more expres- 
sive, and little mouths the prettier. It is difficult for one 
who happens to have more sense than the persons who-make! 
ithis remark, to understand its exact import. It requires a) 
want of precision in one%s ideas to feel the force of it, as a! 
want of taste is necessary in order to appreciate the beauties 
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lexcited with draughts of muriatic acid, entered into a dis-| apparently small when closed, and large when open and 


smiligg, are capable of the greatest variety of expression, 
because they can representghe small or the large mouth, by 
a simple modification of the lips. Such mouths have rather 
a large cavity, and*only a moderate width, when they are 
closed between ihe two,corners. Hence, when the lips are 
closed, the individual appears to have a mouth of a small] 
size, but, when smiling, a very wide-row of teeth is displayed, 
according to the broadness of the humor. §uch mouths are 
most favorable to variety. of expression, on account of their 
flexibility, and are often associated with the highest order 
of beauty. 

Little minging mouths are said to indicate refinement and 
sensibility ; that kind of refinement, undoubtedly, which con- 
sists in sucking one’s drink through aquill, and eating a single 
pea at a time, carefully thrust through the deli aperture 
on the tine of a fork ; and that kind_of sensibility that shrinks 
with horror at the idea of swallowing a fly. I have never 
observed that people with small mouths. had any more res 
finement than-others. I have noticed, however, that exces- 
sively delicate people are. apt t@ pucker up their mouths 
to extremely small dimensions; so that their lips gradually 
acquire a kind of Plajted appearance longitudinally. When 
such people are approaching to kiss a child, you would think 
they were going to spit in its face, and when they make up 
their mouths to speak, they seem to be preparing to’whistle. 
Though large. mouths alone, in common observation, are 
associated with the’idea of sensuality, I have often been as- 
tonished to see with what dexterity some of these little- 
mouthed people will cuntrive to belt down whole plates full 
of provender, withott seeming to open them wider than a 
little round dot or period. 

While treating of mouths, I cannot help alluding to’ the 
vast difference which may be observed in the beauty of dif- 
ferent people’s smiles. I shali not say much on this point 
at present, as I mean to devote to itsin futare, an entire 
chapter. I will now only remark, that the sweetest smiles, — 
other things being equal, are those of benevolent and amiable 
people, who have, likewise, considerable simplicity of char- 
acter. From some unaccountable cause, the lips contract 
differently, according as other feelings operate in connection 
with that which produces the smile. The beauty of a smile, 
however, is greatly dependent on the structure and whiteness 
of the teeth. If the teeth project or recede, if the front teeth 
are apparently shorter.or equal in length to the grinders, the 
beauty of the smile is proportionally injured. The front 
teeth, when the face is in a,perpendicular position, should 
form a curve downwards, though but a slight one, which 
arises from the greater length of the teeth as they advance 
from the grinders to the two large incisors. Such are the 
most beautiful teeth in all that concerns proportions, and 
afford the most beautiful smiles, If the front teeth are short, 
or the jaw-teeth and tusks long, the beauty of the mouth is 
diminished. The eye-teeth should be short, and the jaw- 
teeth should always, when viewed in front, seem to rise 
above the downward curve line made by the front teeth. 

The face certainly receives a great charm from the beauty 
of the teeth, which depends no less upon their relative pro- 
portions, than upon their actual length or breadth. They 
are the only bones in the body which can bé , and they” 
are said by physiologists to be specimens of the Other bones. 
How far this remark is true, must be left for thexdgcision of 
those wonderful women, who by ihe power of clasrvyyance,, 
can literallysee through a mill-stone, and even behold things 
which have no existence ! 

The ancients supposed that diminutive short feeth betrayed 


of many of our modern poets. “Large mouths are certainly!) weakness and cowardice ; modern observers declare just the ® 
expressive of more size and capacity, of more teeth and!contrary. I have no doubt they are both equally correct. 
gums, and of larger mouth’s full of food. Little mouths, on|| Long and narrow teeth are by the moderns said to be the 
on the other hand, are expressive of more mincing, whisper-|| signs of weakness and cowardice ; the weakness, however, 
ing through a keyhole, and of all those qualities which are} which they indicate, is m@st probably confined to the teeth, 
most easily expressed by a contraction of the lips. If it is! and the cowardice exists only in the imagin§tion of the phy- 
meant, that large mouths are capable’ of a greater variety of |siogngiist. The teeth, in my bumble opinion, indicate only 
expression than’small ones, the remark is no less doubiful.||the state of the molith and the health of the stomach, rather 
As well might you say that a large portrait is more expres- than the qualities of the heart. They are likewise relative 
sive than a miniatore that is equally well executed ; or that’ indications of beauty or homeliness. Well-formed teeth are 
a@Word printed in'fargé letters is more expressive than one!| generally connected with a well-proportioned face. Pro- 
rinted in diamond type. Alter the phraseology, and’ say, jecting teeth indicate high cheek bones and prominent fea- 
that great mouths aré more visible than small ones, and the,|tures ; receding teeth, an oval face and a receding chin. The 
remark will not be disputed. . _ g}{teeth, as well asthe finger nails, may sometimes create marks 
The power of expression, in all features, depends on their)/on another person, which indicate the qualities of the heart or 
flexibility, other things being equal, rather than upon their |temper ; and it is the depth of these marks, and not theform 
size. Mouths of moderate dimensions, which have flexible'|of the tooth or nail, that affords any signs of eharacter. 
lips, capable of great dilatation and contraction, which are | To be concluded next week. 
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The eonsoling power of religion was never more trium- 
phantly exhibited; for the few remaining years of that be. 
reaved one’s pilgrimage were passed in the active, conscien- 
tious discharge of duty. The soul was carefully guarded 
from the seductive pleasures of the world; the fatherless and 
widow were visited in their affliction, and when, at last, 
she was herself called to pass through the dark valley, a low 
murmur of thanksgivitg arose, and the listening ear of 
friendship caught these words: “Father, I thank thee for all 
the chastisements of thy parental hand. The cap of pros. 
perity was too eagerly grasped, and in mercy it was removed. 
Oh! that the young and happy would learn wisdom from my 
bitter experience, —that they would bring their affections ina 
ail their freshness, and place them upon the altar of their 
Creator, ‘ when the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
igh when they shall say, I have no pleasure in them.’ ” 

East Greenwich, R. I. L. @. &. 
P 


over too large a scope, to allow of minuteness and aceuracy. 
They see only the superficies of life, which, like the surface 
of the fountain, may be covered with films and dust, while 
beneath all is pure and sweet. © Public life exhibits usually 
more of the vices than the virtues of society. The rough, 
bustling scenes of business life, of thorough-fares and inns, 
come under the notice of such men, but the sanctuary of 
retired and domestic life, where the better manifestations of 
our nature are made, is less known by them, than ‘if they 
had confined their inquiries to the families of their native 
villages. Such men are generally misanthtopic, and suspi- 
cious, but there is im human nature a vast amount of good 
tendencies, and it is oftener the case that we are disappointed 
with its good faith and generosity than with its treacheries. 
Fasnion.— Fashion is the most potent influence in the 
world. Moral obligation is-infinitely before it in acknowl- 
edged importance and motives,! but infinitely behind it in 
actual power over the minds of men. It is, perhaps, a wise 
provision for the weakness of human nature ; for even imbe- 
cile minds, which higher motives might never reach, may 
perform good acts or form good habits through its influence ; 
and these, though constituting nothing meritorious with 
them, may yet be useful in their results to society, and bene- 
ficial to themselves. G. H. I. 































































TO SWITZERLAND, 


BY REY. 4» STEVENS, As M. 





Original. 





Romantic Suisse! still are thy memories dear ; 
Thy snow-crowned peaks, thy crystal mountain rills, 
Meandering midst the sloping vineyards’ bluom, 
While blithesome songs of love and liberty 
Biend.with the fanning breeze and strains of birds, 
And virgin hands the purple clusters pluck ; * 

Thy verdant vales! with adamantine walls, 
Snow-topped and reaching the skies, fenced in ; 
Sweet garden spots of earth! with flowers decked, 
While, in strange contrast, hoary winter bends, 
Delayed and charmed, to smile upon the scene ; 
Thy lakes, thy beauteous lakes ! adorned with all 
The everwarying hues of thy glad skies — 

Here shadowing forth the form of some tall cliff, 
And there the vineyard’s gay luxuriant growth, 
While on their placid bosoms wave and glide, 

Like things. of air, fantastic sails of skiffs. 








Land of the glacier and the avalanche ! 
Thou wert not made to be the home of slaves! 
The heart among thy lofty heights beats free, 
And trembles not at sceptres or at-chains. 

God hath ordained thee freedom’s mountain home, 
And built thy battlements wp to his throne ! 

Firm hast thou stood if tiberty’s great cause, 
Midst falling states and changing monarchies, 

Still stand ! stand like thine everlasting hills ! 
The spirits of thy Tells and Winkelreids 

Are yet abroad, and thou needst never fall! 


HARD TIMES, 

[The following beautiful and eloquent remarks on the subject of hard 
times, are copied from an American magazine published in 1787. We 
know not who is their author, but they are worthy of the greatest of 
writers ; and we republish them, as not altogether inappropriate to 
the manners and customs of the present times. ] 

Tue scarcity of cash is a general complaint, and it has be- 
come so fashionable to complain of hard times, and the scar- 
city of money, that debtors séem to think that they have suf- 
ficiently satisfied their creditors, if they tell them the times 
are hard and money Searce. This has so long been the 
theme, that the people almost universally believe it, although 
it is a falsehood. Every generation and age thinks the for- 
mer days and times were better than the present. This, 
however, is a mistake, founded.on false surmises and vain 
imaginations. The original principles of human nature are 
the same in ie age, and ever have been since the fall. 
Times are easy When men do their duty ; but when they de- 
viate from that, and enter the road of vice,,indolence and 
licentiousness, then difficulties embarrass and troubles per- 
plex them. 

The complaint of hard times in this country is all imagina- 
ry. Indolence and extravagance in dress’ are the source from 
which all the evils, 60 bitterly complained of, flow. Both 
reason and revelation teach us that the human race were to 
live in this world by industry, and to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. On the productions of the earth we de- 
pend for sebsistence ; and spontaneous productions are not 
to be expected. The earthgmust be cultivated, before she 
will yield her increase, In a country like this, it cannot be 
expected, that all the inhabitants should live by commerce ; 
nor indeed but a very few in proportion to the whole. Yet 
in this country, the people, as it were, drunk with the idea 
of gain, if they can but get into the mercantile line, are 
crowding into it, and to appearance seem to think that the 
whole community can live by buying and selling Enropean 
gewgaws. This, however, is a mistake which time must 
teach and reform. Experience is the only teacher: which 
mankind will believe; and when they have learned by a 
fair trial, that indolence and craft will not support them, 
they will turn to industry, and lead. quiet aad peaceable 
lives, in diligence and honesty. 

Agriculture is the very soul and liferof this republic; if 
that is neglected, difficulties will certainly arise. Our own 
manufactures must also be eu¢ouraged and carried on, if 
we mean to be an happy and independent people. For a 
few years the farmers have, to appearance, been vieiag 
with the merchants in dress. . They have neglected to manu- 
aciare their own wearing apparel ; because, say they, our 
own manufactures are not so handsome as foreign, neither 
are they as durable or cheap.. By this means they have re- 
duced themselves to poverty, and now loudly complain of 
the hardness of the times, A different line of conduct must 
be adopted ;. industry and frugality must.be the stability of 
our own and all other times.. 

In a free and independent state, where republican princi- 
ples and sentiments are adopted by the people at large, the 
dea of equality breathes throngh the whole, and every indi- 
vidaal feels ambitious to be in @ situation not inferior to his 
neighbor. Among us the idea of inferiority, as of pursuing 
a mean employment or occupation for a livelihood, moriifies 
the feelings, and sours the minds of those who feel them- 
selves inferior; and consequently the poor, to their’ great 
injury, strive to be equal with the rich in dress, if in nothing 
Helse. ‘The farmer im the field will be found clad in as deli- 


THE BEREAVED MOTHER, 


Original. 

































* More females than males are usually seen at workin the fields of France and Switzerland. 








Earth will forsake —oh! happy to have given 
The unbroken heart’s first fragrance into heaven. Hemans, 





SCRAPS. 


STOLEN FROM THE DESK OF A LITERARY MAN. 


Wouxpst thou contemplate the personification of purity 
and beauty? wouldst receive at one enraptured gaze more 
than the enthusiasm of the poet can sing, or the skill of the 
painter delineate? Behold the mother as she gazes on her 
sleeping child. Watch her, as with the acute ears of love 
she listens to his every breath, and distinguishes, with the 
most exact nicety, every change on the lovely features of her 
heart’s treasure. View her, as with a mother’s care she 
moves with noiseless step, fearful of disturbing her darling’s 
tranquil slumbers. Long may that fond parent look on the 
loved face of one who is dearer than her own existence, and 
may his expanding mind and ripening virtues gladden her 
path through life. But,alas! as the rose, after giving prom- 
ise of loveliness, is often cut down by the rude blast or un- 
timely frost, so the bright anticipations of many a fond pa- 
rent have been bitterly disappointed. And lo! when the 
tenderest afflictions are thus converted into sources of suffer- 
ing; when the heart is made to bieed with anguish at the 
loss, or what is still worse, the disgrace of those by. whom 
its richest, holiest emotions have been excited, how vain and 
unsatisfying appear all earthly things. Blessed are those 
who then heed that delightful.invitation, ‘Come unto me, 
all ye weary and heavy laden, and ye-shall find rest.” But 
let me ask the young and gay, would it not be far better, 





Original. 





Lirsrany Dirrivence.— Men of genius are generally said 
to be diffident. Many of the eccentricities of literary men 
are unquestionably affected, but this most certainly is not ; 
for no state of mind, except the consciousness of guilt, is more 
painful. Rousseau dreaded a conversation party, Addison 
was pronounced exceeding ungraceful in company. It was 
one of the earliest and strongest symptoms of Cowper’s in- 
sanity. Dugald Stewart bas given us an elegant explanation 
of this fact. After all, one of the strongest causes of the 
difficulty among superior minds may perhaps be found in the 
character of ordinary conversation. They know that a fine 
way of expressing sounds, without regard to. the amount of 
thought they convey, is the conversation a la mode. They 
cannot mingle freely in conversation parties, in fine, without 
the consciousness of stooping to tastes and artifices which 
they despise, and in which they know their very superiority 
will make them appear awkward. The discussion of literary 
topics requiring an exertion of thought, would not be found 
incongenial with men of genins. A mode of excusing them 
mere flattering to the world has generally been adopted, but 
if I should judge from the conversation of many examples, | 
should think this statement most correct. Rousseau ascribes 
his diffidence in conversation to this cause. 


s+ Now, in thy youth, to ask of Him, 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee.” 


InreLLectuaL Prietuora.— Few intellectual deformities 
are more painful to the intelligent observer than a mind 
whose education consists in a vast-collection of desultory 
facts. It puts one in misery to get into the company of such 
a man, though he may always abound, as such characters 
usually do, in the most amusing citations. Such an intellect 
isin a state of mental plethora ; a man may be so corpulen! 
as to equal three ordinary men, and at the same time have 
no vigor or elasticity in his muscles. — 

A good mind is always marked more by its opinions than 
its facts; by its familiarity with principles, rather than de- 
tails. Yet a ready reference to various points of knowledge, 
and a fluent, if not diffuse expression of them, is important 
tor the mere.conversational necessities of learned men, and 
is not uncommonly combined with acknowledged abilities. 


Memory recalls the sorrows of a widowed mother. Ago- 
nizing apprehensions were forced upon her; for her last 
earthly hope, her darling boy, was writhing under the stern 
weight of-sickness. Those eyes, once beaming with the 
light, of love, became languidyand heavy, or, at intervals, 
were lighted with the fire of disease. As she bathed his 
burning brow, or adjusted. his uneasy pillow, how did her 
heart rise in supplication to Him who disdains not the prayer 
of the afflicted. She had before been unconscious of the 
idolatry of her affection. When her heart had risen in ex- 
ulting gladness, as. she watched his laughing blue eye, a 
painful conviction had sometimes come over her that all was 
not right ; but it was quickly dispelled, even as we banish 
ihe remembrance of an unpleasant dream. But when that 
precious life hung by the frailest thread, how bitterly did s 
realize that it had been an all-engrossing affection; sup- 
planting that love which had once been given to the God of 
her fathers. Long and fervently did she supplicate for for- 
giveness.. Such sincere, heartfelt repentance is never re- 
jected ; and when she had done all, and the vital spark had 
fled, she bowed her head, and murmured not at the decree 
of Him who chasteneth those he lovethh * * * * 


Tue Bible for religion, Bishop Butler for ethics, Locke 
for metaphysics, Shakspeare for the drama, and Milton for 
the epic, are the most substantial standards of perfection in 
the English language. 


TraveL.— It is not unfrequently the case that among men 
who have travelled most, are found the most incompeteni 
judges of human nature. Their observations have swept 
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cate a garment as the merchant bebind his counter ; this is 
utterly wrong, and cannot be supported. Let every one dress 
according to the business he is in. If a man’s business is 
to measure off cloths, and deal out clean delicate goods to 
customers, he may as well dress neat and elegant as other- 
wise, and propriety dictates that he should. But if his em- 
ployment be in the field, to plough and cultivate the earth, a 
different dress becomes him: and the old adage will ever 
hold true, “He that will increase in riches, must not hoe 
corn in silk breeches.” A frock and trowsers are as becom- 
ing a dress for a farmer, when he is laboring in the field, as 
a roffied shirt, a velvet or silk vest and breeches, and a su- 
perfine broadcloth coat, are for the merchant in his shop. 
There is propriety, oniformity and beauty to be observed in 
every thing, and every thing is beautiful in its proper place. 

The other day I went to see some farmers who owed me 
a trifle, and found them in the field at work. ‘One was clad 
in a velvet vest and breeches, and fine worsted stockings, 
the other in a satinet vest and breeches, worsted stockings, 
and a fine Holland shirt, with a ruffie at the bosom. I asked 
them for the money they owed me; and was told “ money is 
exceeding scarce ; the times are very hard: and it is an im- 
possible thing to get money.” I offered to take stock or al- 
most any other article; but they had nothing to pay me, ex- 
cept land, and that they could not spare: so my debt was dis- 
charged by inability. The reason why I mention this cir- 
cumstance is to shew that the extravagance of people to 
decorate their bodies is the origin of their poverty ; and the 
hardness of the times arises from a foolish pride. Every 
man is honorably dressed, when he is dressed suitably to the 
business he is doing. 

Agriculture by some is thought a very mean employment; 
yet those who esteem it such, I will venture to say, are mere 
simpletons, and the true principles of honor are not in them. 
Is it more honorable to be servant to every body, to weigh 
but an ounce of indigo, to draw a quart of molasses, than to 
cultivate the earth, and reap the yellow harvest —to procure 
the necessaries and luxuries of life? The employment of a 
farmer is really the most honorable of any on earth. Where 
or what would be the mechanic, the lawyer, the physician, 
or the merchant, if it were not for the farmer? Where or 
what would be the statesman, the prince, the emperor, or 
the monarch, with all their brilliant equipages. were it not 
for the farmer? Where would be the dazzling cities, and 
their spiry pride, were it not for the farmer? The branches 
are not so honorable as the root: let them not, therefore, 
boast of their own gaudy appearance, and despise the root 
that bears them. The husbandman, surely, is worthy of 
much honor, as he is the foundation on which kingdoms and 
empires stand. Monarchs and Emperors are supported by 
the industry of the husbandman, and all their greatness 
stands on his shoulders. Let him, therefore, be honored and 
respected, that his heart may be encouraged, and his hands 
strengthened in his laborious and tiresome work. 


MISCELLANIES. 





OLASSICAL EXAGGERATIONS. 

Some of the scenes in the kingdom of Naples, of which Vir- 
gil in his Zneid makes so much, are thus described, in sober- 
ness and daylight, by a late visiter: — The Lucrine Lake is 
now a paltry pool, scarcely equal toa mill-pond. Lake Aver- 
nus has lost its woods, and is despoiled of the deep gloom 
and brooding vapors which made it a fit out work of Virgil's 
hell. As a matter of course, I visited the cavern by which 
FEneas is supposed to have passed to the nether world. It 
is a straight tunnel, ten feet high, cut artificially in the tafa, 
passing through the narrow ridge, two or three furlongs in 
length, and nearly level. About one hundred yards from 
the farther end, a very narrow gallery leads off to the right ; 
it descends rapidly for two huudred feet, and conducts you 
to a pool of water. As this ought to be the river Styx, I 
looked for Charon, and kept my ears open to catch the growl 
of Cerberus, and the shrieks of unquiet ghosts. The surly 
boatman, however, seems to have retired a ses terres. and 
left the charge of the ferry to three or four of his sons, a race 
of sturdy, unshaven, bare-legged savages. The Styx, too, 
has shared the fate of many other sublunary rivers, having 
grown so shallow that the Charonades or Fitzcharons have 
laid aside their bark, and carry disembodied spirits across on 
their shoulders. They pressed me mach to make the jour- 
ney ; but not being guarded by spells like /Eneas, and hav- 
ing some doubts whether the Fitzcharons were a race to ride 


























































he waters on, Irefused. One of our party, however, passed|| itn to attempt an acquaintance with Greek and Hebrew. 
,and returned in a quarter of an hour. After being||He answered, “ When young, my mind was seriously im- 


immured for about half an hour, we returned io the upper|/ pressed with the import and sublimity of the Christian reli- 


world, with our torches, and found it much less difficult re-|| gion ; but my knowledge and delight in astronomy made me 


vocare gradum than Virgil would have us believe. They have|/a skeptic in its reality and divinity, contrary to all the in- 


an Acheron here, too, a Mare Mortuum, and Elysian Fields :\;ternal evidence that forced itself on my soul, in conviction 
but it would require moonlight, and a strong faith, to see of sin, or joy of redemption. My mind was continually 
any thing mystical or submundane about them. The grotto|;crowded by — “lt is impossible that God would take upon 
of Posillippo, a magnificent tunnel, two-thirds of a mile in||bimself the likeness of haman flesh to make an atonement 
length, sixty feet high, and broad enough to serve for a high-|| for such a contemptible pebble as this, the most inferior of 
way, is a much more interesting object. It was cut by thej|all planetsy (except the moon,) when he is the adorable Cre- 
early inhabitants, before the commencement of Roman his-||ator of innumerable worlds of splendor, that exceed in glory 
tory. Baie isa beautiful spot, but the ground capable of||and magnitude our very sun.” 1 doubted all interpretations, 
being built upon would not efford room for a dozen of hand-|}and external evidence of every kind I dared not venture 
sume villas. upon. I was resolved to attempt the Greek. I surmounted 


rT its difficulties, to my peace and satisfaction.— Then I grap- 
A NICE CALCULATION. pled Hebrew as for life and death, until I understood it suf- 
One of the greatest obstacles to the accomplishment of the/} ficiently to the removal of all my doubts, and establishment 
“Great Western Railway,” in England, is a hill 400 feet in|/in the fullest confidence and belief in the divine mission of 
height, called Box Hill. As-this hill was in the direct route|| Him that emphatically claims the appellation. of Christ the 
of the rail-road, and could not be avoided, it was deter-||Son of God, the Saviour of the World. 
mined that a tunnel, one mile and three quarters in length, — 
forty feet high, and thirty feet wide, should be made through MONUMENTS OF AMERICA, 
the hill. The extraordinary attempt of boring through this|| Ir is extremely difficult to form an adequate idea of the 
immense mass, consisting in great part of solid beds of free-|| immensity of the structures which have remained to aston- 
stone, was commenced in the summer of 1836 —and will, it||ish us with the labors of the ancient inhabitants of America. 
is expected, be completed in 1841. The difficulties which|| Ranking gives the following account of the Mexican pyramids. 
the contractors have had to encounter, by the influx of water,|| ‘The group of pyramids of Teotlihuacan is eight leagues 
have been very great —and at times have caused the work to|}north-east from Mexico, in a plain called Micoatl, or the 
ve suspended. ‘Path of the Dead,’ There are two large ones dedicated 
One circumstance in connexion with this tunnel illustrates||to the sun (Tonitnih) and to the moon (Metzli); they are 
the great perfection to which the mechanical science has at-||surrounded by several hundreds of small pyramids, which 
tained in the present age. In constructing the work, shafts||form streets, in exact lines from north to south, and from 
were sunk at stated intervals, and between shafts No. 7 and |east to west. One is fifty-five, the other forty-four metres in 
8—a distance of 1520 feet —the contractors commenced perpendicular height. The basis of the first is two hundred 
their operations at each end, working towards the centre ;||and eight metres, (a metre is about thirty-nine inches,) in 
and when the two cuttings closely approximated, much anxi-||length. It is, according to Mr. Otryzai’s measurement, made 
ety was felt, lest a straight line should not have been kept,|/in 1803, higher than the Mycerinus, the third of the great 
and the union of the two portions of the work, should not|| pyramids of Ghiza, in Egypt; and the length of the base is 
have been trne. But on breaking through the last inter-||nearly equal to that of the Cephren. The small ones are 
vening portion of rock, the accuracy of the heading was/|nine or ten metres high, and are said to be the burial-places 
proved, and to the joy of the workmen, who took a lively|jof the chiefs of the tribes. The two large ones had four 
interest in the result, and to the triamph of Mr. Brewer and | principal stories, each sub-divided into steps. The nucleus 
Mr. Lewis, the contractors, it was found that the junction||is composed of clay, mixed with small stones; and encased 
was perfect to a hair as to a level, the two roofs forming an|| by a thick wall of porous amygdaloid. The construction re- 
unvarying line; while at the sides, the utmost deviatiun from || calls to mind that of one of the Egyptian pyramids of Suk- 
a straight line was only an inch and a quarter! This result, in a'| hara, which has six stories, and which, according to Pococke, 
eutting of upwards of 1500 feet in length, began at opposite||is a mass of pebbles and yellow mortar, covered on the out- 
ends, and worked towards a common centre, is, perhaps, un-! side with rough stones.” 
exampled in the annals of tunnelling. — Boston Mercantile|| In Hamboldt’s “Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne,” 
Journal. is a sketch of the teocalli of Cholula, the most famous of the 
=n monuments of Anahuac: 
A MATCH FOR THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. “At a distance, it has the appearance of a natural hill 
A corresronvent of the New York Journal of Commerce,||covered with vegetation. It has four: stories, all of equal 
has contributed the following article to that paper: height. It appears to have been constructed exactly in the 
Much has been said in the papers of the praiseworthy |/direction of the four cardinal points. The base of this pyta- 
efforts of Mr. Elisha Burritt, the learned blacksmith, of|}mid is twice as broad as that of Cheops in Egypt, but its 
Worcester, Mass. We have, also, in this city, a captain of|/height is very little more than that of Mycerinus. On com- 
a ship, that has been trained to the sea from ten years of age|| paring the dimensions of the House of the Sun, in Peru, with 
antil this day, who is not only acquainted with the popular||those of the pyramid of Cholula, we see that the people who 
languages of Europe—French, Spanish, German, Danish||constructed these remarkable monuments intended to give 
and Dutch, with some other minor dialects, but is also a||them the same height, but with a basis of length in propor- 
scholar in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Last winter this in-||tion of one totwo. The pyramid of Cholula is built of un- 
habitant of the mountain billow held a public debate, four|| burnt brick, alternating with layers of clay.” 
different evenings, in the city of Rotterdam, in the French|} In Peru, as we read in the pages of the old Spanish wri- 
and German languages, with a learned (Jew) Professor of|| ter, Garcilasso de la Vega : 
Languages, on the divinity of the New Testament, and Jesus|} “In the time of Calla Cunchuy, an effort was made which 
Christ the Messiah of God, “the end of the law for righ-}|surpasses human belief; it was the removing the monstrous 
teous to all that believe.” The Old Testament was read in||rock, called the Wearied Stone, which was brought from the 
its original language; the New Testament was read in|}mountain. About twenty thousand natives dragged it along 
Greek ; while the fidelity of Protestant interpretation was||with cables. In letting it down a hill, they could not keep 
shown from the prophecies in six different languages. The|/their hold, and it fell and crashed three or four thousand 
Professor acknowledged to the American captains, “ Your||men. After-this, it was dragged by main force to the place 
countryman, the captain, is better acquainted with the Old|/ where it is now seen ; but the civil war of ‘Atahualpa, and 
Testament than any man I ever conversed with ; and his||the conquest, put an end to every thing, without distinction. 
knowledge of the books of Moses, with the custums of our||The Indians say that this stone wept blood at not reaching 
le, is scarcély equalled by any Jew in Rotterdam.” It||its destined position in the fortress of Cazco.” 
was the report with the common Jews that “the captain was|| Ona mountain north of Cuzco, a famous fort or wall, of 
a Jew.” The captain weekly attends, inclading English||freestone, some stones being of such prodigious dimensions, 
and the synagogues, the worship of God in five different lan-|/that human reason is astonished how they could be brought 
guages in this city. He says, “I attend the synagogue to/|thither, and fitted so neatly that the joinings are not seen 
hear their new German Hebrew readers, as an American or|| without narrow inspection. The design appears to have 
Englishman cannot read Hebrew with any probable degree||been to inclose the whole mountain as a defence; it was 
of its original pronunciation.” He was asked what induced!! built by the first Inca, Manco. 
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When you labored for me, did I either refuse or defer pay-|} 


ment? I have never wronged you nor any one: my hands 
are pure from all iniquity. Your sufferings afflict me, but 
every one must look out for himself these hard times: who 


LS. es ee ee ee ee ae eee eS 


Lecrures on THE WEATHER AND on Suaxspeare,+ There 
are two lecturers who for the year past have occupied con- 
siderable public attention, —Mr. Espy on the Philosophy of 
the Weather, and Mr. Simmons on Shakspeare —the former 
treating of a subject which is practically and vitally impor- 
tant to the whole human race, the latter, of one which cannot 
be interesting except to the admirers of Shakspeare, and 
which is important to no interest whatever except that of the 
stage. Yet what a different reception have these two lec- 
turers met with in this enlightened community! The sci- 
entific lecturer has been made a butt of ridicale among all 
the editors in the country, while the performer of passages 
from Shakspeare has been universally cried up as a paragon 
of eloquence!. Every body feels obliged, in order to comply 
with fashion, to admire the one and ridicule the other. The 
philosophy of nature and the philosophy of Shakspeare — the 
former a great humbug, the latter a subject with which it is 
shameful for any one-to be unacquainted. Mr. Espy hap- 
pens to entertain certain extravagant hypotheses concerning 
meteordlogy, and on this account, notwithstanding the mod- 
esty of the theorist and the abundance of truth which he 
advances in his lectures, he must be ridiculed as a humbug, 
and dignified with the epithet of Storm King, and other simi- 
Jar ridiculous appellations. Mr. Simmons is equally ex- 
travagant in his notions of Shakspeare; but the generality 
of our people being duped by a-set of stage-managers, who 
have ruled the minds of men with despotic sway, for the last 
few years, heartily concur with the lecturer, and hence all 
the bombastic and thousand reiterated eulogiums on ‘this 
dramatic idol of Great Britain, are heard ‘with the profound- 
est reverence of the subject, and admiration of the eulogist. 
It were better for the purity of our literary taste, were our 
people less familiar with the works of Shakspeare, and bet- 
ter for our practical interests, were we more thoroughly in- 
formed upon matters relating to science, and philosophy. 
Why not be satisfied with admitting the assertion of Eng- 
lishmen that Shakspeare was inferior only to the Deity and 
the Duke of Wellington, without taking such constant pains 


to corrupt the minds of our youth with all his puns and ob- 
Will any one presume to say that this author 
contains a code of pure morality ? and if not, must we, under 


scenities ? 


the penalty of forfeiting our literary reputation, study his 
works and exponnd;them, as we would the Holy Scriptures, 


simply because Shakspeare, like many other immoral wri- 


ters, was a man of wonderful genius? Let us study the 


philosophy and the poetry of nature; for by this neans we 
improve our taste and our intelligence, and multipiy oar re- 
But neither the philosophy nor. the 
poetry of the stage will moralize or refine or instruct our 
minds, in so great a degree as they demoralize, an 


sources of happiness. 


and corrupt the taste and the heart. 


Tue Virtue or Cuarity.—We have seldom read any 


thing, in which the virtue of charity is more pleasingly in- 
culcated, than in the following parable, from the “ People’s 


Own Book,” translated by Nathaniel Greene, Esq. 


“To do unto others on all occasions, as you would have 


them do to'you, is charity. 


“A man lived by his labor, — himself, his wife, and his 


little ones ; and as he had good health, and strong arms. 
and ously: foond employment, he met with no great diffi- 


culty in providing subsistence for himself, and those who 


were dear to him. 


“But it happened that the country experienced great com- 
mercial and financial difficulties, and the demand for labor 
diminished, because it could no longer be profiiably em- 


ployed, and meanwhile the necessaries of life increased in 
price: . 


‘“‘The laborer and his.family began to suffer. Having ex- 


hausted his moderate savings, he was compelled first to sel] 


his furniture piece by piece, and then articles of clothing, and 


when’ all had thus gone, having no other resources, hunger 
stared him in the face. Nor did hanger enter his cottage 


unattended : sickness came with iit. 


“Now this nan had two neighbors, the one very rich, the 
other less so. He went to the first, and said: We are in 
want of the necessaries of life, myself, my wife and my chil- 


dren: have pity on us. 


“The rich man replied: What can I do in the case? 




































‘“‘ The poor father answered not, but with an aching heart, 
was slowly returning to his desolate home, when he met his 
other neighbor, who was less rich. The latter seeing that 
he was pensive and sad, thus accosted him: What is the 
matter with you? There are cares upon your brow.and 
tears in your eyes.~ 

“The father with a faltering voice explained his unhappy 
situation. 

“ When he had finished : Why, said the other to him, do 
you grieve so much for this? Are we not brothers? And 
|how can I abandon my brother in his distress? Come and 
share with me, that which I hold from the goodness of God. 

“ The suffering family was thus sustained until they could 
themselves provide for their own wants. 

“ After several years had passed, the two rich men ap- 
peared together before the sovereign Judge of human ac- 
tions. 

“ And the Judge said to the first: My eye has followed 
thee on the earth ; thou hast abstained from injuring others, 
from violating their rights ; thou hast rigorously fulfilled the 
strict law of justice ; but in fulfilling it (hou hast lived only 
for thyself, thy impenetrable soul has not comprehentied the 
‘aw of love. And now, in this new world where thou en- 
terest poor and naked, it shall be done to thee as thou hast 
done to others. ‘Thou hast reserved for thyself all the goods 
that have ever been Javished on thee. Thou hast thought but 
of thyself, thou hast loved but thyself: go, and in solitude 
live of thyself. 

“ Then, turning toward the second, the Judge said to him : 
Because thou hast not been just alone, but charity has pene. 
trated thy heart; because thy hand has been open to scatter 
among thy less happy brethren the wealth of which thou 
wert the depository, that the tears of them that wept might 
be wiped away — greater good shall be given to thee. Go, 
and receive the recompense of them that have fully accom- 
plished their duty, the law of justice and the law of love.” ‘, 








Restsrance or Law.—The tenants of the late Patroon. 
have refused any longer to pay the rents to which their lands 
are subject, and have commenced an organized resistance of 
the legal proceedings instituted against them. The sheriff 
of Albany county called out the military. to aid him, but was 
driven back by an organized force of two thousand men 
with two field pieces. The governor has in consequence or- 
dered a force of two thousand infantry, with sixteen pieces of 
cannon, and three companies of cavalry, to assemble at Al- 
bany to put down the insurrection. 

The resistance of the tenants is said to be a preconcerted 
affair and to have been under consideration for some years. 
The principal part of several counties on the Hudson is en- 
tailed in the families of the old proprietors, and held under 
hem by the occupants, on leases of long standing. The de- 
cease, Of General Van Rensselaer, who was the principal of 
these proprietors, has beem the signal for a general refusal 
longer to-pay the rents, the tenants claiming that they have 
paid enough, and that the*land ought to be theirs by pos-| 
session. The law, however, is clearly against them, and 
the ‘authorities, have expressed a firm determination to sus- 
tain it. We fear blood will be shed before the disturbances 
are over, as the tenants are very numerous, and resolved not 
to submit. ; 


Tue Porer’s Trisute. Poems of William B. Tappan. — 
The readers of the Magazine have often had the- pleasure 
of meeting with the fine effusions of Mr. Tappan in our col- 
umns, and will no doubt be glad to leare that those, with a 
great variety of other pieces, have been collected into a vol- 
ume just issued by D. S. King and Crocker & Brewster, 
under the above title. The poetry of Mr. Tappan has al- 
ways been found peculiarly aeceptable to the devotional 
reader; imbued as it is throughout with the warn glow of a 
chastening devotion. ‘wo former volumes of his pieces 
have been published,.many of which have been incorporated 
into'the hymn-books of different denominations. and others 
being set to music, constitute some of the most useful and 
pleasing exercises in the services of the sanctuary. 

This third volume is a book of some three hundred and 
fifty pages, and is issued in a style which rendets it a very 
appropriate present for the coming festivals. 
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WEEKLY RECORD, 


Coneress seems to meet with great difficulty in effecting 
an organization. Five of the regularly certified members 
from New Jersey are said to have received their certificates 
in consequence of an illegal rejection of part of the votes, 
and another set claim their seats. The “assembled wis- 
dom” is. not sufficient to get past this difficulty, and there 
they hang. 

The Governors of New York and Maine have refused to 
deliver up persons accused of assisting in the escape of slaves, 
on the demand of the Governors of Georgia and Virginia. 
These refusals have created much excitement at the South. 

The Exploring Expedition seems not to»have heen very 
successful. Accounts of dissentions among the Officers have 
appeared, which are far from being auspicious of a favorable 
termination, 

The steamboat Wilmington. burst her boiler on the 18th 
ult., near the mouth of the Arkansas, killing the pilot, two 
engineers, and four hands, and wounding several others. 

The Erie Canal. has been re-opened, owing to the mild 
weather, and large quantities of goods will be forwarded 
which had been stopped.. 

A girl aged seventeen years died in\this city last week, in 
consequence of swallowing kreosote, which a dentist applied 
to a painful tooth. 

Gen. W.-H.-Harrisom has been nominated as the Whig 
candidate for the Presidency by the convention at Harrisburg. 

The rail-road to Marblehead is opened for travel. The 
Eastern. rail-road is to be opened to Ipswich on Monday. 

Mr. Webster and his family were to return in the packet 
of the 29th November. 

Most of the Rhode Island Banks have resumed specie 
payments. i 

Foreign. — At Lisbon, the British are charged with con- 
fiscating Portuguese slaves as pirates, while they allow their 
own slave property under the Portuguese flag to escape! It 
is said they also refrain from’seizing the American slavers. 

The Welsh insurrectionists have declared that_ Vincent, 


{their leader, who is in prison, shall be king of the mountains, 


that there shall be no slaves in England, and that a Chartist 
republic shall be formed... The insurrection extends over all 
the mining and colliery districts. 

A great famine exists among the Egyptian army in Syria. 
There is likewise.a scarcity at Constantinople; and the poor 
were obliged to form a line, to take their turn in procuring 
bread at a baker’s shop. Four hundred women, in a famish- 
ing state, have implored alms of the young Sultan, 

There have been established in Russia, during the last five 
years, one university, nine grammar schools, forty-nine dis- 
trict schools, twohundred and eighty-nine parochial, and one 
hundred and twelve private schools. The number of per- 
sons, however, who receive instruction in that empire, is 
reckoned as one to forty-five. 

Whole regiments of French troops near Algiers have been 
destroyed by fever. Several battalions have lost six hundred 
and two hundred each. The constant marches to protect the 
province of*Constantiné, are supposed to have produced the 
sickness, 

England, Russia and Austria are determined to support 
the Ottoman empire, and to bring Mehemet Ali to terms. 
France favors the latter, with a view, probably, to the pos- 
session of the north:eoast of Africa. 

The Suhtan Abdul offers the hereditary possession of Egypt 
to Mehemet, on condition tbat he will give up the fleet. Louis 
Philippe is said to advise Mehemet to retain it. 

Russia has twenty-six vessels of the line, manned and 
ready, at Cronstadt, and thifty thousand troops ready to be 
taken on board, upon immediate warning. 

The English and French have eighteen vessels of the line 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles, through which they are 
refused admission. 

There is in the canton of Basle, Switzerland, a law that 
compels every newly married couple, immediately after the 
wedding, to plant six trees, md ten more on the birth of 
every child. 

The new Governor-General of Canada, Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son, is said to have instfactions to carry into effect a union 
of the provinces. 

The new postage law was to operate throaghout the king- 
dom of Great Britain on Nov. 5th. 

Another fire has oceurred at Constantinople, by which four 
hundred and fifty hoyses were destroyed. 
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‘TIE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS IS FADED.” 
4 BALLAD IN THE GRAND OPERA, ‘THE MAID OF ARTOIS.’ -- COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFSE. 
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